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SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



IV. 



WHEN the Mormons first settled in Utah, into which Territory 
we passed nearWahsatch Station, it was a part of Mexico, 
and it was acquired by the United States in 1848, through the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo ; but the Federal Government was 




lax, and the Mormons, who had been driven 

out of Illinois, appropriated it to themselves, 

and named it the State of Deseret. The name 

was changed to Utah by Congress in 1850, at 

which time the Territory included all of the present State of 

Nevada. 

The area is about 54,000,000 acres, of which about 34775° 
acres are under cultivation, and the value of all agricultural 
products in 1875 was $8,236,022. The products are principally 
grain and fruit, including apples, pears, peaches, plums, and 
grapes, in abundance ; but in the valley of the Rio Virgen cot- 
ton, figs, and pomegranates, are also grown. The climate is vari- 
able, but the hottest days are followed by cool, refreshing nights. 
The' aggregate yield of gold, silver, and lead, between 1868 and 
1875, was $22,117,122. The surface of the land is elevated; the 
valleys are from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the highest peak is about 13,000 feet. 

Idaho and Wyoming bound Utah on the north, Wyoming and 
Colorado on the east, Nevada on the west, and Arizona on the 
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south. The famous Colorado River is formed within the Territory, 
and its chaotic channel, hedged in with unutterable grandeur and 
desolation, is the key-note in which the tone of much of the scenery 
is struck. The population is about 125,000, including about 1,000 

Indians, and the average num- 
ber of persons to a family is 
five. There are ten railways, 
with a total length of 500 
miles. The Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific roads are the long- 
est, and cross the Territory 
near its northern border. 

After this statistical di- 
gression, let us now return to 
our itinerary- 

The grandest scenery of 
the Union Pacific Railway is 
crowded into the next sixty 
miles, and for four hours there 
is not a lagging moment to 
the tourist, whose search is 
for the picturesque, nor to 
the more scientific traveller, 
whose eyes are open to the 
marvellous geological revela- 
tions of Echo, Weber, and 
Ogden Canons. 

So far in the overland jour- 
ney we have had no striking 
example of that most stri- 
king feature of the West, the 
canon ; and now we are to see 
in Echo the wall of an "open" 
canon on one side and the 
impending cliffs of a " box " 
canon on the other. 

The true Western canon is 
a narrow gulf in the moun- 
tains held in by cliffs, which 
sometimes overlap — such a 
formation being known as 
the "box;" and when the 
walls lean back, and are not 
absolutely perpendicular, the 
formation is classified by geo- 
graphers as an " open canon." 
All down the southern side 
of Echo the boundary is a 
well-rounded range of hills 
with enough grass upon them 
to hint of a superficial soil, 
and with a few emphatic pro- 
jections of rock here and 
there. Another range of simi- 
lar hills would make a charac- 
teristic "open canon." 

But all down the northern 
side there is a sheer bluff or 
escarpment from 500 to 700 
feet in height, and of a red- 
dish colour, which increases in warmth until it seems to glow with 
living heat. The contrast goes further. The opposite southern 
rocks are yellow, and the soil has slipped away in places, leaving a 
broad patch of the naked sandstone visible in the surrounding 
green. Occasionally a valley intersects the main canon, and, 
looking through it, we can see the white tips of the Wahsatch and 
Uintah Mountains with the upper slopes of dark-blue or purple. 
The scene has every element of impressiveness— strong, deter- 
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minate colour, majestic forms, and a novel weird ness. Further, 
the descent into the canon begins soon after dinner, at Evanston ; 
the air coming from the mountains is inspiriting; the afternoon 
light is growing mellower, and all other conditions are favourable 
to the highest enjoyment. 

That most amusing of travellers, the Baron de Hiibner, has 
described his impressions of this part of the overland journey as 



follows : " The descent to the Salt Lake is done without steam, 
merely by the weight of the carriages, and, although the break is 
put upon the wheels, you go down at a frightful pace, and, of 
course, the speed increases with the weight of the train ; and being 
composed of an immense number of cars and trucks, I became 
positively giddy before we got to the bottom. Add to this the 
curves, which are as sharp as they are numerous, and the fearful 




Echo Canon, Utah. 



precipices on each side, and you will understand why most of the 
travellers turn pale." 

There is a good deal of unconscious exaggeration in this picture, 
and the impressions are those of a highly-nervous person ; but the 
real experience is sufficiently exciting as the train sweeps down and 
sways from side to side with increasing speed, now threatening to 
hurl itself against a solid cliff, then curving off like an obedient 
ship in answer to her helm. 

Just eastward of the head of the canon the country is undu- 



lating and breezy ; farther westward it becomes more broken ; the 
foot-hills present craggy fronts ; and detached masses of rock, curi- 
ously weathered, crop out. 

Nine hundred and sixty-six miles from Omaha we pause at 
Wahsatch Station, which is on the divide between Bear River Valley 
and Echo Canon, and thence we sink lower and lower into the 
earth while the enclosing hills rise higher above us. Two miles 
from Wahsatch the train crosses a tressel-work bridge — 450 feet 
long and 75 feet high, and immediately afterwards it crashes into 
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Devil's Slide, Weber Canon. 



the longest tunnel on the 
road, and through masses 
of reddish and purple clays. 
He must be a very close 
observer indeed who can 
comprehend all of the va- 
ried beauties and curiosi- 
ties that follow. The high, 
abrupt wall on one side, so 
smooth that it might have 
been cut by a saw, the 
lofty hills on the other side, 
and the glimpses of moun- 
tains whose snows never 
melt, are impressive and 
interesting ; but they are not the only things that make a jour- 
ney through Echo Canon memorable for a lifetime. 

The stupendous rocks frequently assume the appearance of an 
artificial object, as at Green River and among the Bad Lands ; it 
seems, as we round some butte of castellated form, that we are not 
in a region that twenty years ago was almost unknown, but in a 
much older country ; feudal labour? and not the patient toil of the 
raindrops, must, we are half 
disposed to think, have shaped 
the pinnacles which taper with 
such fineness, and the towers 
that are so perfectly round. The 
uncommon forms are not so 
amazing nor so numerous as 
those in the Bad Lands, but 
they bear a close inspection, and 
still resemble somewhat man's 
handiwork. 

At the head of the canon, par- 
ticularly, there is a formation 
called Castle Rock, which imi- 
tates an old, dismantled fortress, 
and near by is another formation 
called the Pulpit, on account of 
its likeness to the object of its 
name, and on account of a tra- 
dition that from it Brigham 
Young preached to the Mormons 
as he led them into their pro- 
mised land. The railway curves 
around the latter, and an out- 



stretched arm from the car might touch it. Next comes Sen- 
tinel Rock, an obelisk of conglomerate about 250 feet high, 
which shows the influence of "weathering," i. e., the action of 
the elements ; and seven miles from Castle Rock is Hanging Rock, 
for view of which see preceding article. 

From such a point of view as Hanging Rock, or the ridges above 
it, a much better idea of the tumultuousness of the surrounding 
country can be obtained than from the bed of the canon. The 
earth is split by a score of transverse ravines, which extend like 
blue veins from the main artery and map the face of the country 
with shadow; isolated columns, positive and brilliant in colour, 
stand alone in their chromatic glory without a visible connection 
with the main rock from which they were originally detached ; odd 
groups of conglomerate, much like inverted wineglasses in shape, 
and plainly banded with several strata of colour, sprout out like 
so many petrified mushrooms ; and, clasping all within their basin, 
are the circling mountains of the Wahsatch and Uintah ranges 
— silvered with perpetual snow on their acute peaks, and impene- 
trably blue where the pines are. These two chains are among 
the most picturesque of all the Western mountains. They fairly 
bristle with peaks and lateral ridges, and they soar from the plain 
at a bound, so to speak, without the concealment and dwarfing 
effect of foot-hills. 

The swift water of Weber River winds by the track through a 
channel overhung with bright shrubs, and the immigrant-road, upon 
which large cavalcades are still found travelling, crosses and re- 
crosses the iron pathway, which from one of the neighbouring 
heights appears like a fine thread of silver, while the train with its 
locomotive and lofty Pullman-cars becomes a toy in contrast with 
the Titanic rocks among which it is rushing. 

The cedar seems to thrive on an astonishingly poor soil, and 
crops out among the rocks in profusion, giving them a peculiar 
mottled appearance. These and a few pines strive for sustenance 
on the least accessible ledges, and are satisfied with never so small 




a hold on the rock. — A sharp curve around an immense 
sandstone or conglomerate butte on the right hand or 
northern side of the canon now changes the scene. The 
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canon opens into a wide valley completely surrounded by moun- 
tains ; but, wherever tillage has been possible, the land has been 
cultivated, and a number of settlements have sprung up. 

The train stops at the little town of Echo, 993 miles from Oma- 
ha, and 5,315 feet above the level of the sea, and the next station 
is Upper Weber Valley, whence a narrow-gauge railway turns off 
to Coalville, the site of an extensive deposit. The farmhouses are 



tidy and cheerful ; the land has been fertilised by irrigation, and 
otherwise made the most of. 

The most prejudiced opponent of the Mormons must acknow- 
ledge that they have done wonders in agriculture, and that, what- 
ever else they may be, they are industrious, energetic, and 
thrifty. 

Rushing through the valley, between Echo and Weber Canons, 




The Devil's Gate, Weber Canon. 



we can now see the portals of the latter flanked on the southwest 
by a stupendous dome-shaped abutment of brilliant red, nearly 
1,000 feet high, which is the first in a chain of similar formations 
extending southward, and presenting abrupt fronts all the way 
down. There are small alcoves between them, and they jut out 
obliquely, like the prows of a fleet of iron-clads. The idea of this 
belt of flaming red amid the verdurous surroundings, and with the 
grey and white mountains above it, will impress the reader as an 



extraordinary contrast, but it is in just such contrasts as this that 
the wonderful element of Western, scenery consists. 

In a moment more we have swept by the bluff, and the train is 
awaking thunderous reverberations in Weber Canon, which is 
deeper and wilder than Echo, including among its wonders the 
Devil's Gate and the Devil's Slide, a description of which will 
appear in the next article of this series. 

William H. Rideing. 



